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Women  in  Industry 

The  clarion  of  war  has  called  women  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  into  the  shops  and  factories  of  the 
world.  The  mothers  of  the  race,  whom  our  civiliza- 
tion has  long  sheltered  and  protected  in  the  home,  are 
putting  on  the  cap  and  overalls  and  taking  their  stand 
with  men  at  the  forges  and  lathes  of  industry.  They 
do  it  to  relieve  the  men  who  must  fight  lest  this  civil- 
ization be  destroyed.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  have 
stood  the  fiery  test  of  these  trying  times.  They  have 
proved  they  are  not  weaklings. 

More  and  more,  as  long  as  the  war  lasts  and 
whether  we  like  to  see  it  or  not,  women  will  go  into 
industry.  It  is  a  fine  thing  they  are  doing.  More- 
over it  is  a  necessary  thing.  There  are  not  enough 
men  to  do  the  work  that  must  be  done  and  at  the  same 
time  send  an  army  of  winning  size  over  the  seas. 
There  will  be  fewer  men  here  as  the  war  goes  on. 
Clearly,  we  shall  have  to  swallow  whatever  pride  or 
prejudice  or  opinion  we  may  have  regarding  woman's 
work  and  give  women  a  chance  to  help.  The  busi- 
ness men  of  the  United  States  would  do  well  to  realize 
this  now  and  take  immediately  the  necessary  steps 
toward  adjusting  their  factories  to  the  situation. 

REAL  LABOR  SCARCITY  JUST  BEGINNING 

True,  we  have  not  yet  felt  in  the  United  States  the 
real  pinch  of  labor  scarcity  as  it  has  been  felt  in 
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Europe.  Vast  as  our  achievement  seems,  the  men  who 
have  been  drawn  into  our  land  and  sea  forces  form 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  great  army  of  indus- 
trial workers  from  which  they  have  been  recruited. 
Some  indication  of  what  the  proportion  is  can  be  had 
from  combining  the  census  figures  and  the  draft 
figures.  In  1910  men  21  to  31  years  of  age  formed 
21.1  per  cent  of  all  persons  of  both  sexes  who  were 
gainfully  employed.  The  draft  registration  was  ap- 
proximately 9.5  million.  The  draft  and  voluntary 
enlistment  in  army  and  navy  took  about  1%  million 
men  up  to  the  end  of  1917.  This  was  13  per  cent  of 
the  number  registered,  or  2.75  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated number  of  persons  employed. 

Now  in  normal  times  a  variation  in  the  number 
employed  of  approximately  three  per  cent  would 
have  little  significance.  But  these  are  not  normal 
times.  A  mere  continuance  of  industry  on  the  pre-war 
basis  would  be  wholly  inadequate.  We  must  strain 
every  nerve  to  attain  maximum  production,  and  under 
such  conditions  a  loss  of  three  per  cent  is  serious. 
The  proportion  is  daily  growing  larger.  And  the 
withdrawal  of  men  from  industrial  pursuits  will  be- 
come a  grave  problem  as  time  goes  on.  Set  the  goal 
of  our  purpose  as  5  million  men  under  arms  on  land 
and  by  sea,  and  it  will  mean  a  diminution  of  our  pro- 
ductive force  by  approximately  one-eighth. 

It  is  idle  to  assume  that  any  such  shortage  can  be 
wholly  made  up  by  better  organization  and  increased 
efficiency;  that,  with  such  diminished  numbers,  pro- 
duction can  be  kept  at  its  usual  pitch,  or  enhanced 
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to  meet  war  demands.  There  must  be  new  workers 
to  take  the  place  of  those  who  have  gone.  Already 
labor  has  become  scarce,  especially  labor  of  good 
quality,  as  many  employers  will  testify.  That  it  will 
be  much  scarcer  in  the  future  is  evident. 

WOMAN  LABOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Where  are  these  new  workers  to  come  from  ?  There 
are  no  untapped  resources  among  men.  In  1910,  as 
much  as  96  per  cent  of  men  in  the  ages  of  21  to  44 
years  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  and  even 
among  the  males  from  14  to  20  years  of  age  the  pro- 
portion was  as  high  as  69  per  cent.  Even  if  it  were 
desirable  to  employ  the  younger  workers  in  larger 
measure  they  are  not  available  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  supply  the  need. 

Evidently  women  must  be  drafted  into  industrial 
pursuits  more  and  more.  In  certain  lines  of  industry 
we  are  quite  accustomed  to  the  employment  of  women 
workers,  and  in  the  aggregate  it  amounted  to  con- 
siderable proportions  in  the  pre-war  period.  Dis- 
regarding agricultural  occupations,  in  regard  to  which 
the  census  admits  some  doubt,  there  were  6,286,271 
women  employed  in  gainful  occupations  in  1910. 
Women  so  employed  formed  as  much  as  18  per  cent 
of  all  females  of  10  years  of  age  and  upward.  Ten 
years  before  the  corresponding  proportion  was  15 
per  cent,  indicating  a  more  than  proportional  growth 
in  the  employment  of  women.  In  fact,  while  the 
number  of  male  workers  in  non-agricultural  pursuits 
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increased  34  per  cent  between  1900  and  1910,  that  of 
female  workers  increased  44  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  how  men  and  women 
employed  in  1910  were  distributed  among  the  several 
non-agricultural  occupation  groups. 

NUMBERS    EMPLOYED    IN    THOUSANDS 


Total 
Mining   965 

Men 
964 

Women 
1 

Per  cent 
of  women 

0.1 

Manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical industries.  .    10,659 
Transportation    2,638 

8,838 
2,531 

1,821 
107 

17.1 
4.0 

Non-industrial    occupa- 
tions (such  as  domes- 
tic  service,  trade, 
stenography,   profes- 
sions,  etc.")                  .    11.247 

6.907 

4,340 

38.6 

Total    25,509         19,240      6,269  24.6 

It  will  be  noted  that  at  the  rate  of  growth  which 
took  place  between  the  census  of  1900  and  that  of 
1910,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  1920  about  9  million 
women  engaged  in  non-agricultural  pursuits.  But 
under  the  pressure  of  war  necessities  the  number  will 
doubtless  be  much  greater. 

NEW  FORMS  OF  WOMAN'S  LABOR 

It  is  not,  therefore,  woman's  labor  which  is  new, 
tho  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  amount  has  in- 
creased rapidly  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  There 
are  no  statistics  of  this  change  available,  tho  it  is  a 
matter  of  general  observation.  Not  only  the  amount 
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but  also  the  forms  of  woman's  labor  in  the  pre?2nt 
situation  have  attracted  popular  attention.  News- 
papers and  magazines  are  full  of  stories  and  pictures 
of  women  doing  the  impossible.  The  movies  show 
them  riveting  ships,  driving  spikes  on  the  railroads, 
wiping  engines  and  doing  a  thousand  unheard-of 
things  which  only  men  are  supposed  to  do. 

Of  course,  many  of  these  pictures  and  stories  are 
only  spectacular,  and  in  rare  cases  do  they  represent 
what  is  really  being  done;  but  there  is  a  steady  and 
rapidly  growing  fire  beneath  the  smoke.  The  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  has  been  employing  women  to 
do  work  formerly  done  by  men  who  have  gone  into 
the  service;  so  have  the  ship-building  companies,  the 
railroads,  the  public  utilities,  the  foundries,  the  mu- 
nition manufacturers,  the  automobile  factories,  the 
farm  machinery  plants,  and  almost  every  conceivable 
line  of  industry.  A  single  gas  mask  factory  on  Long 
Island  has  several  thousand  women  already  at  work 
and  will  need  more. 

THE  BUSH  TERMINAL  COMPANY 

The  Bush  Terminal  Company  of  New  York  set  an 
example  of  foresight  and  common  sense  which  others 
may  follow  with  profit.  Within  a  week  after  the  se- 
lective service  act  was  passed,  the  company  called  for 
women  volunteers.  It  appealed  to  the  average  wo- 
man worker — the  stenographers  and  clerks  and  sales- 
women and  telephone  operators — and  did  not  look 
merely  to  the  families  of  its  own  employes  as  some 
have  thought  wise  to  do. 
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Draft  and  voluntary  enlistment  took  hundreds  of 
men  from  Bush  City,  yet  none  of  the  almost  infinite 
ramifications  of  their  complete  organization  has 
slowed  down.  In  the  cabs  of  electric  and  steam  loco- 
motives women  are  keeping  freight-cars  moving,  and 
at  the  wheels  of  motor  trucks  they  are  guiding  a  half 
dozen  trailers.  Other  women  are  operating  steam 
winches  and  cranes,  "donkeys"  and  all  sorts  of  me- 
chanical loading  machinery,  inspecting  and  maintain- 
ing lighting  and  telephone  and  other  community  serv- 
ice facilities.  Still  others  ;  re  loading  cars  and  ships, 
packing  warehouses  and  cold  storage  rooms,  and 
caring  for  details  of  transportation. 

Bush  Terminal  will  lose  more  men,  as  will  every 
other  industrial  plant  in  the  land.  For  weeks  women 
have  been  studying  to  replace  them — learning  to 
handle  jobs  that  only  men  were  permitted  to  tackle 
up  to  a  few  months  ago. 

FEMALE  LABOR  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Great  Britain  has  gone  much  farther  in  the  indus- 
trial employment  of  women  than  has  the  United 
States.  This  is  to  be  expected.  She  has  been  in  the 
war  four  years  and  in  proportion  to  her  population 
has  sent  a  great  many  more  men  to  the  front  than  we 
have  sent  or,  it  is  hoped,  shall  need  to  send. 

Official  records,  now  available  for  the  first  three 
years  of  the  war,  show  that  during  this  time  there  was 
a  decided  change  in  the  industrial  position  of  women. 
During  the  first  year  there  was  much  unemployment 
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among  women  workers,  because  a  great  deal  of  their 
work  had  been  in  the  production  of  luxuries  and  this 
was  speedily  curtailed.  The  process  of  infiltration  of 
women  into  the  work  formerly  done  by  men  was 
already  in  evidence.  In  this  new  work,  women  were 
for  a  while  limited  almost  altogether  to  either  un- 
skilled or  routine  jobs. 

The  second  year  of  the  war  saw  a  growing  demand 
for  their  services,  and  more  responsible  and  better 
paid  positions  were  opened  to  them  as  the  men  with- 
drew and  as  women  acquired  greater  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  their  work. 

During  the  third  year  a  decided  effort  was  made  to 
secure  trained  women  and  to  utilize  effectively  the 
woman  power  of  the  country  in  posts  of  every  kind. 

While  no  detailed  information  is  at  hand  for  the 
fourth  year,  it  is  evident  that  in  most  industries  wo- 
men are  more  in  demand  than  ever.  They  have  re- 
sponded with  fine  spirit,  so  that  there  is  no  shortage 
of  woman  labor.  There  is  a  distinct  shortage  of 
skilled  women,  but  nothing  else  could  be  expected. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  1914-1917 

The  Labour  Gazette  of  London  for  February, 
1918,  publishes  the  latest  available  figures  on  the  in- 
creased employment  of  women  in  Great  Britain.  The 
following  table  shows  how  this  labor  has  been  dis- 
tributed and  where  the  increases  have  been  most 
important: 


Occupations 
Industries    

Estimated  number  of 
female  employes 

Increase 

Per 

cent  of 
Increase 

24+ 
10,700 

H+ 

447+ 

1,166+ 

610+ 

67+ 

32+ 

13+ 

164+ 

15+ 

July,  1914    October,  1917 
2,176,000     2,706,000     630,000 

2,000        216,000     214,000 

80,000           89,000          9,000 
17,000           93,000       76,000 
1,800           22,800       21,000 

9,500           67,500       58,000 
496,000         831,000     335,000 
67,500           89,500       22,000 

176,000        200,000       24,000 
65,000         172,000     107,000 

196,200        226,200       30,000 

Government     estab- 
lishments     

Agriculture    (p  e  r  - 
manent     employ- 
ment)     

Railways    

Public  Utilities   .  .  . 
Finance    and   bank- 
ing   . 

Commerce    

Hotels    and    Thea- 
tres,  etc  

Civil   service    

Other  services  under 
local   authorities  . 
Total 

3,287,000 

4,713,000 

1,426,000 

434- 

The  table  excludes  domestic  servants,  women  in  the 
small  dressmaking  establishments  and  in  the  hospitals. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  increased  number  of  women 
employed  in  the  hospitals  was  equal  to  43,000  full 
time  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  estimated  that 
some  400,000  women  formerly  in  domestic  service  and 
in  dressmaking  shops  have  left  these  occupations  for 
the  lines  of  work  shown  in  the  table. 

About  700,000  women,  it  is  estimated,  are  engaged 
in  munitions  work  and  about  650,000  in  other  Gov- 
ernment industrial  work. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 

While  comprehensive  statistics  are  not  available 
for  France  and  Germany,  the  situation  as  a  whole  is 
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certainly  comparable  with  that  found  in  England. 
In  Italy,  earnest  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  ex- 
tend the  employment  of  women.  Labor  scarcity  there 
did  not  reach  the  acute  stage  as  quickly  as  it  did  in 
the  other  three  countries.  We  may  expect  in  the 
United  States  something  of  what  England,  France 
and  Germany  have  experienced,  tho  not  in  the  same 
degree. 

SOURCES  OF  FEMALE  INDUSTRIAL  LABOR 

This  new  feminizing  of  industry  presents  many 
features  of  outstanding  interest.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  is  the  universal  response  which  women  have 
made  to  the  call  for  help.  In  the  factories  today  there 
are  university  and  art  students,  dressmakers,  laundry 
workers,  textile  workers,  domestic  servants,  clerical 
workers,  shop  assistants,  professional  women — wo- 
men and  girls  of  every  social  grade  and  of  no  previous 
wage-earning  experience;  there  are  the  wives  and 
widows  of  soldiers,  many  married  women  who  had  re- 
tired altogether  from  industrial  life  and  many  who 
had  never  before  entered  it. 

This  universal  response  from  women  and  girls  of 
all  types  and  ages  portrays  a  superb  spirit  of  patri- 
otism which  is  being  as  steadily  and  firmly  maintained 
as  it  was  quickly  shown. 

The  new  industrial  labor  must  come  primarily 
from  four  sources:  (1)  women  and  girls  who  never 
worked  before;  (2)  former  workers  who  have  retired 
and  may  now  be  recalled  to  the  factories;  (3)  trans- 
fer from  non-industrial  pursuits;  and  (4)  transfer 
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from  the  less  essential  or  lower-paying  industries. 
The  experience  of  England  and  France  will  throw 
some  light  on  what  we  may  expect. 

SOURCES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE 
In  Great  Britain,  the  record  of  some  four  hundred- 
odd  thousand  women  workers  who  came  under  the 
National  Insurance  Act  was  analyzed  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  what  had  been  their  pre-war  occupa- 
tions. The  following  table  summarizes  the  finding: 

Occupations  January.  1917 


Metal  trades 

Pre-war  Occupations      excluding: 
engineering 

Numbers 

Same  trade 53,249 

Household  and  not 
previously  oc- 
cupied    18,927 

Textiles 3,408 

Clothing    4,635 

Other    industries.      12,458 

Domestic  service.      12,502 

Other  non-indus- 
trial  occupa- 
tions    5,449 

Total   110,628 

Percentages 

Same  trade 48.1 

Household  and  not 
previously  oc- 
cupied   

Textiles 

Clothing    

Other    industries . 

Domestic  service. 

Other  non-indus- 
trial  occupa- 
tions    4.9 

Total  .  100.0 


Chemical 
trades 

excluding 
small  arms 


Clothing 
trades 


Other 

trades 


All  insured 
trades 


14,634  38,256  30,399  136,538 


52,407 

9,334 

17,843 

98,511 

6,226 

1,000 

4,374 

15,008 

17,941 

8,430 

8,787 

39,793 

20,879 

5,745 

10,065 

49,147 

44,438 

4,970 

12,062 

73,992 

17,079 
173,604 

8.4 


3,643        4,997 
71,378     88,527 


53.6 


34.3 


31,148 
444,137 

30.8 


17.1 

30.2 

13.1 

20.2 

22.2 

3.1 

3.6 

1.4 

4.9 

3.4 

4.2 

10.3 

11.8 

9.9 

9.1 

11.3 

12.0 

8.0 

11.4 

11.2 

11.3 

'25.6 

7.0 

13.7 

16.2 

9.9 


5.1 


5.6 


7.1 


100.0 
10 


100.0   100.0 


100.0 


The  table  below  gives  some  hint  as  to  what  the  ex- 
perience of  France  has  been. 

STATEMENT   SHOWING    PRESENT    AND    FORMER  OCCUPA- 
TIONS   OF    WOMEN"    EMPLOYED    IN    ONE    OF    THE 
MUNITIONS    FACTORIES    IN    FRANCE. 


Factory  Occupations 


Former  Occupations 


Department 
Boring 

Work 
Vertical  Boring.  . 

No. 
41 

Artists    

No. 
S 

Hardening 

Inspectors    

.     30 

Box  Makers 

16 

Laborers    

9 

Bread  Carriers 

4 

Finishing 

Turners    

.  337 

Breeches  Makers 

SO 

Inspection  Room 

Inspectors    

.  255 

Breeches  Makers, 

General   Inspection 

Inspectors    

.  209 

Seamstresses    and 

Fuses 

Drillers   

.   110 

Milliners  . 

470 

Turners    

.     70 

Cashiers    .  . 

_•> 

Correctors    

.     55 

Clerks  

<?¥> 

Dressers    

.     45 

Corsetiere     

1 

Setters  up   

45 

Cutter  Out 

1 

Greasers   .  .    . 

40 

Domestics 

41 

Markers    . 

35 

Dressmakers 

138 

Screw-top  Makers 

.     30 

Embroiderers    

18 

Inspectors    

30 

Factory  girls 

Sll 

Gaugers    

.  363 

Florists     

IP 

Various  

.     25 

H  ai  r  d  resse  rs 

(f, 

Gaine* 

Inspectors    .... 

62 

Housewives 

100 

Turners    

40 

Lace  Makers 

fi 

Laborers  

56 

Mechanics  • 

4 

1877 

Nurses,  children's  .  . 
Nurses,  hospital.  .  .  . 
Polishers,    furniture 
School   teachers    .  .  . 
Shirt  Maker 

51 
1 

6 
-2 

1 

Stenographer^    
Tulle  Makers    
Typists   

4 
16 

8 

Weavers   

10 

No  occupation    .... 

i 

80 

Oil 

The  English  table  shows,  for  example,  that  of 
110,628  women  now  employed  in  the  metal  trades,  as 
many  as  53,249,  or  48.1  per  cent,  were  employed  in 
those  trades  before  the  war.  In  the  chemical  trades 
the  corresponding  proportion  is  much  smaller,  as 
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these  trades  have  had  a  much  greater  expansion.  The 
greatest  number  of  recruits  to  the  army  of  women 
workers  came  from  those  who  had  been  in  the  house- 
holds or  not  previously  employed ;  the  next,  from  the 
ranks  of  domestic  service. 

WHAT  WOMEN  ARE  DOING 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  an  industry  in  which 
women  are  not  now  playing  some  part.  There  are 
few  processes  even  that  they  have  not  mastered. 
Women  are  perhaps  not  such  delicate  creatures  as 
they  are  generally  supposed  to  be.  On  the  other  hand 
factory  work  in  modern  times  is  not  so  heavy  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  think  it,  especially  in  American 
shops  with  their  equipment  of  up-to-date  machinery. 

Here  are  some  of  the  industries  in  which  English 
women  have  proved  their  worth: 

Brick  and  pottery,  brush  making,  chemicals  and  explosives, 
clothing,  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  dyeing,  printing  and  bleaching, 
flour  mills,  furniture  and  woodwork,  gas  and  electricity,  glass, 
gloves,  hosiery,  leather,  oils,  paints  and  varnishes,  paper,  rub- 
ber, shoes,  silver  and  electro-plate,  soap,  sugar  refineries,  to- 
bacco, munition  factories,  wire-drawing,  silk  and  jute  trade,  rail- 
roads, warehouses  and  storage  plants,  hardware  and  metal  trades, 
electrical  engineering,  scientific  instrument  making,  ship  building, 
tube  works,  motor  car  works,  airplane  and  balloon  factories, 
printing,  street  railways. 

IN  THE  ENGINEERING  SHOPS 

Some  idea  of  the  processes  on  which  women  are 
employed  within  the  industries  can  be  obtained  by  a 
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glance  at  what  they  are  doing  in  the  engineering 
shoos: 


shops: 


Airplane  and  balloon  work — Screwing,  milling,  and  boring 
nuts  and  bolts.  Screwing  the  rods.  Drilling  and  turning  buckles 
and  fork  joints,  punching  airplane  parts,  vertical  boring.  Turn- 
ing (turret  and  center  lathes).  Filing,  stretching  and  sewing 
canvas,  painting,  solutioning  and  varnishing,  balloon  making. 

General  and  electrical  engineering  shops — Boring,  drilling, 
slotting,  planing,  tapping,  shaping,  and  milling  machines. 
Automatic,  turret,  center  and  chuck  lathes.  Buffing  and  grinding 
and  gear-cutting  machines.  Hack  sawing.  Hand  filing.  Scrap- 
ing and  bedding  slides.  Working  at  bench  and  surface  tables. 
Brass  turning  and  finishing.  Driving  and  following  cranes. 
Core  making.  Iron  and  brass  dressing.  Hammermen's  helpers. 
Boiler  makers'  helpers.  Rivet  heating.  Armature  winding. 
Tinning  and  commutator  fitting.  Boiler  firing  and  light  labor- 
ing. "Slap-up"  painting  and  plate-edge  machines. 

Shipyards — Attending  plate  rolling  and  joggling  machines. 
Backhanding  angle  irons.  Flanging.  Fitting,  upholstering  and 
polishing.  Drillers',  calkers',  plumbers'  and  platers'  helpers. 
Rivet  heaters.  Holders-on.  Crane  driving.  Catch  girls.  Fir- 
ing plate  furnace.  General  labor  (gathering  scrap  and  cleaning 
up  vessels  in  construction). 

Scientific  instrument  shops — Machining,  filing,  scale  engrav- 
ing, polishing  lenses,  assembling,  mounting,  cleaning,  inspecting, 
testing,  adjusting,  and  store  work.1 

It  is  clear  that  the  old  lines  of  demarcation  between 
men's  work  and  women's  work  is  passing  in  many 
places. 

WHAT  WOMEX  CAN  Do  BEST 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  however,  that  women  do 
all  kinds  of  work  equally  well  or  even  passably  well. 
So  far,  they  have  been  most  successful  in  jobs  that 
are  light,  unskilled,  routine  and  repetitive.  In  these 
jobs  women  are  more  than  likely  to  excel  the  men, 

1  See  "Processes  in  Which  Women  Can  Do  the  Work  of  Men,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  for  a  list  of 
processes  in  various  lines  of  industry. 
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particularly  the  unskilled  men  that   are   available 
today. 

WOMEN  WEAKER  THAN  MEN 

Women  are  physically  weaker  than  men  and,  evi- 
dently, they  can  not  lift  heavy  weights.  There  are 
exceptions.  For  example,  one  woman  in  a  British 
shell  factory  rough-turned  one  hundred  shells,  each 
weighing  thirty-two  pounds,  in  a  ten-hour  shift.  The 
work  entailed  lifting  a  shell  in  and  out  of  a  machine 
every  six  minutes  and  also  the  heavy  lahor  of  tighten- 
ing up  the  chuck  which  grips  the  shell.  But  generally 
speaking  women  can  not  do  this  sort  of  thing  and 
where  they  try  it  the  result  is  sure  to  be  abdominal 
trouble  and  excessive  fatigue.  It  was  this  considera- 
tion in  part  which  forced  American  manufacturers 
to  lessen  the  weight  of  packages  destined  for  France, 
now  that  women  are  employed  on  the  docks  over  there. 

Standing  for  long  periods  is  almost  as  bad  for 
women  as  lifting  heavy  weights.  Then,  women  have 
a  shorter  reach  than  men.  Thus  there  are  certain 
physical  limitations  to  the  work  that  women  can  do, 
and  every  humane  employer  will  observe  them. 

UNSKILLED 

Most  women  are  unskilled  in  industrial  work. 
Nothing  else  could  be  expected.  Most  of  them  either 
have  undertaken  jobs  the. like  of  which  they  never 
sew  or  they  have  never  been  employed  at  all  before 
outside  their  own  homes.  Many  have  not  the  least 
idea  of  dimensions  or  tensile  strength  or  of  the  many 
little  things  that  a  man  learns  unconsciously  from 
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very  boyhood.  They  acquire  skill  quickly  enough, 
once  they  get  going,  and  they  can  be  depended  upon 
to  master  almost  any  task  if  they  care  to  do  so  and 
keep  at  it  long  enough.  In  one  shop  engaged  on 
breech  mechanism  for  howitzer  guns,  every  machine 
tool  is  operated  by  women,  and  the  tools  are  hardened 
and  ground  by  women.  In  another  shop  they  are 
making  screw  gauges.  Thus  they  have  shown  that 
they  can  acquire  skill. 

RECORDING  AND  COMPUTING  MACHINES  COMPANY 

Mr.  C.  U.  Carpenter,  Vice-President  and  Works 
Manager  of  the  Recording  and  Computing  Machines 
Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  cites  an  example  from 
his  own  factory.  He  employs  8,600  people,  of  whom 
over  5,000  are  women. 

The  work  this  shop  was  doing  was  of  a  close,  accurate  char- 
acter in  aluminum,  brass  and  various  other  metals,  the  article 
being  the  Russian  combination  time  fuse.  The  manufacturing 
limits  ran  as  low  as  0.0005  inch  in  a  metal  particularly  difficult 
to  work. 

The  machinery  includes  every  variety,  such  as:  hydraulic 
presses,  punch  presses,  milling  machines  of  all  types,  hand  turret 
screw  machines,  automatic  screw  machines,  thread  millers,  drill 
presses  and  special  machinery  designed  and  built  by  the  com- 
pany. The  company  faced  a  totally  inadequate  supply  of  skilled 
labor  usually  considered  necessary  for  such  work. 

Women  were  put  to  work  on  the  job.  In  one 
department  base  forgings  of  aluminum  were  pro- 
duced on  hand  turret  screw  machines.  The  work  was 
complicated  and  required  great  accuracy,  the  allow- 
able limits  on  different  operations  ranging  from 
0.0005  inch  to  0.002  inch.  In  January,  1916,  the 
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average  production  of  thirty-one  women  employes 
was  eight  pieces  per  hour.  With  four  weeks  of  train- 
ing it  was  raised  to  twenty-five  pieces  per  hour  and 
by  May,  1918,  it  had  reached  fifty-five.  Experiments 
had  indicated  that  thirty-five  pieces  would  be  a  fair 
average  production. 

WOMEN  AS  ASSEMBLERS 

The  factory  had  a  large  assembling  department, 
employing  over  2,000  girls.  "Two  sets  of  prominent 
engineers  who  investigated  the  possibilities  of  produc- 
tion from  this  plant  reported  that  the  best  output 
possible  from  this  assembly  division  was  15,000  com- 
plete fuses  per  day  in  two  shifts."  In  one  shift,  the 
girls  have  reached  an  average  production  of  38,000 
per  day. 

ROUTINE  AND  REPETITION 

Women  are  better  than  men  at  routine  and  repeti- 
tive work.  They  are  more  patient,  painstaking  and 
they  seem  to  fall  more  readily  than  men  into  auto- 
matic action.  Girls  have  been  observed  to  go  on  feed- 
ing a  machine  perfectly  when  they  were  half  asleep, 
and  actually  to  fall  asleep  the  very  minute  the  ma- 
chine stopped. 

If  women  are  weaker  than  men,  physically,  they 
are  more  dexterous,  and  they  seem  better  able  to  sus- 
tain the  monotonous  grind  of  repetitive  tasks. 

USE  OF  JUDGMENT 

Some  employers  believe  that  women  will  not  use 
their  judgment  as  men  will.  They  say  that  if  a  girl 
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gets  the  first  few  pieces  right  in  the  morning  she  can 
be  depended  upon  to  keep  up  a  uniform  standard  of 
excellence  thruout  the  day;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  she  gets  the  first  pieces  wrong  all  the  rest  will  be 
as  uniformly  wrong.  Other  employers,  admitting 
that  women  do  not  use  judgment,  claim  that  it  is  a 
desirable  quality,  since  women  at  least  escape  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  using  bad  judgment. 

Probably  too  much  is  being  made  of  the  point  of 
judgment,  for  women  have  been  observed  frequently 
to  use  quite  as  much  and  as  good  judgment  as  men. 

SPECIALIZATION 

Many  employers  report  that  women  specialize  more 
narrowly  than  men;  that  they  learn  their  own  little 
piece  of  work  more  quickly,  perhaps,  than  men,  but 
that  they  have  no  eye  whatever  for  what  is  going  on 
at  the  other  machines  and  in  the  other  departments 
of  the  shop ;  that  men  indeed  waste  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  spoil  some  work  while  they  are  looking  around, 
but  that  in  the  end  they  become  better  all-round 
mechanics. 

PERMANENCE  OF  WOMAN  LABOR 

All  this  may  be  true.  It  probably  is.  If  so,  the 
cause  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  any  inherent  psy- 
chology peculiar  to  women  as  in  the  different  plan 
and  purpose  they  have  in  life. 

Xot  many  women  who  go  into  a  shop  expect  to 
work  there  or  anywhere  else  all  their  life  long.  They 
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wish  and  expect  to  marry,  and  to  have  a  home  and 
children.  What's  more,  they  do  marry,  and  off  they 
go  just  when  they  are  beginning  to  be  valuable.  If 
they  wanted  to  stay,  they  would  not  be  first  class 
employes,  for  married  women  —  especially  young 
married  women  with  babies — have  too  much  to  think 
about  besides  the  business  at  hand.  When  there  are 
in  the  home  children  old  enough  or  others  who  can 
be  relied  upon  to  look  after  the  younger  ones  the  situ- 
ation is  not  so  bad. 

But  women,  generally,  come  into  the  shops  with  the 
idea  of  going  out  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  No 
wonder  they  are  content  to  learn  their  own  jobs  well 
and  to  leave  the  rest  alone.  They  do  not  expect  to  be- 
come managers  of  factories.  Why  waste  time  and 
effort  at  learning  the  manager's  job? 

WOMEN  BARRED  FROM  HIGHEST  POSITIONS 

Right  here  seems  to  be  the  fundamental  and  eternal 
cause  which  may  forever  prevent  women  from  reach- 
ing the  positions  of  high  skill  and  responsibility  which 
require  long  periods  of  apprenticeship  and  training. 
There  may  be  exceptions.  There  are  exceptions. 
There  are  women  who  intend  never  to  marry,  and 
some  who  actually  do  not  marry.  There  are  others 
who  continue  working  after  they  marry.  But  you 
can  never  depend  upon  your  woman  in  this  respect. 
The  most  adamant,  the  homeliest,  the  unlikeliest  do 
marry  and  they  do  quit  work. 

We  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  for  we  believe  the 
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average  woman  is  worth  more  to  society  as  a  builder 
of  men  and  women  of  character  than  she  is  as  a  maker 
of  steel. 

LABOR  xo  REPROACH  TO  A  WOMAN 

Not  that  labor  is  any  reproach  to  a  woman.  Quite 
the  contrary.  It  would  be  well,  if  industry  and  trade 
and  business  in  general  were  so  organized  that  wo- 
men could  attend  to  their  homes  and  continue  to  work 
at  the  same  time — and  this  mav  come  about.  The 
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time  is  not  here  yet,  however,  at  least  not  for  the 
average  woman. 

MEN  WILL  HOLD  BEST  POSITIONS 

So  long  as  conditions  remain  as  they  are,  men  will 
hold  the  highest  positions.  Employers  know  they  will 
stay  if  they  are  properly  rewarded;  they  know  with 
greater  certainty  that  women  will  not.  Granted, 
there  are  many,  many  exceptions.  Most  business  men 
will  not  care  to  risk  finding  the  exception,  but  will 
rather  train  a  man  for  the  job  higher  up.  All  this 
is  hard  on  the  woman  who  does  want  to  stay  in  the 
game.  It  is  not  her  fault.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of 
things  as  they  are. 

DOES  TRAINING  PAY? 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  may  appear  that 
any  attempt  to  train  women  workers  is  unwise,  for 
training  is  expensive.  Not  at  all.  Women  should 
be  trained  and  trained  well  for  the  work  they  are  ex- 
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pected  to  do.  It  pays  to  train  them,  just  as  it  pays 
to  train  men.  It  pays  to  promote  them  just  as  fast 
as  they  get  ready  for  promotion. 

Many  a  business  man  makes  a  mistake  in  not  train- 
ing his  employes,  men  as  well  as  women.  He  fears 
that  with  better  training  they  will  either  demand  and 
exact  promotion  and  higher  pay  or  leave  him  for 
better  jobs  elsewhere.  He  does  not  propose  to  run 
an  apprentice  system  for  the  benefit  of  competitors. 
This  is  pitifully  short  -  sighted.  Better  train  the 
workers  and  get  something  out  of  them  while  they 
stay;  better  still,  promote  them  if  they  deserve  it, 
that  is,  if  they  can  earn  more.  Better  adopt  the  policy 
of  a  certain  Newark  banker,  strange  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned bankers  of  tradition,  and  say,  "Move  up  or 
move  out."  Every  peg  in  your  organization  that  is 
worth  its  keep  is  either  outgrowing  its  hole  or  mak- 
ing it  bigger. 

Some  of  us  have  been  bluffed  into  thinking  factory 
processes  more  difficult  than  they  are — into  antici- 
pating longer  and  more  expensive  training  periods 
than  are  necessary.  The  old  apprentice  system  is 
responsible  for  much  of  this  prejudice.  The  war  is 
doing  one  good  thing  if  no  other  in  educating  us  away 
from  this  attitude.  Four  weeks'  training  increased 
the  production  of  thirty-one  girls  in  the  Recording 
and  Computing  Machines  Company  by  over  two  hun- 
dred per  cent;  further  training  more  than  doubled 
it  again.  That  was  not  expense.  It  was  investment. 
And  this  is  not  an  isolated  case. 
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METHODS  OF  TRAINING 

Various  methods  of  training  are  being  used.  Some 
still  try  the  apprentice  system,  but  this  has  been 
pretty  thoroly  discredited  as  being  too  wasteful  of 
time  and  money.  England  has  established  gov- 
ernment training  schools,  especially  for  munition 
workers,  with  considerable  success.  We  have  our 
trade  schools,  but  their  number  is  inadequate,  and 
not  all  of  them  are  awake  to  the  demand  of  the  time. 

Some  employers  throw  new  workers  right  into  the 
shop  and  let  them  flounder  along  as  best  they  can 
under  such  instruction  as  the  foremen  can  find  time 
to  give  them.  As  likely  as  not  the  foreman  can  more 
readily  find  time  to  fire  them  out.  This  plan  is  par- 
ticularly unwise  in  the  case  of  new  women  employes 
many  of  whom  have  never  been  inside  a  factory  before 
and  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  it  is  like.  To 
some  of  them,  the  machines  appear  to  be  great  roar- 
ing, grinding  monsters  ready  to  rend  them  in  pieces. 
Many  actually  faint  at  the  first  sight  of  them. 

THE  VESTIBULE  SCHOOL 

Perhaps  the  most  practicable  plan  is  the  so-called 
vestibule  school.  This  is  in  a  room  entirely  separate 
from  the  factory  proper,  well  lighted  and  ventilated 
and  arranged  as  attractively  as  possible.  It  is  in- 
tended to  provide  a  pleasant  introduction  to  the  shop 
as  well  as  a  preparation  for  real  work.  This  room  is 
equipped  with  work-benches  and  the  various  types  of 
machines  on  which  instruction  is  desirable  and  other 
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necessary  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  inspection 
and  assembly. 

Some  thoroly  competent  person  is  put  in  charge. 
If  a  woman  can  be  found,  so  much  the  better;  but 
in  most  cases  this  is  impossible  at  the  beginning.  The 
teachers  should  be  women — if  not  at  first,  then  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Women  who  have  just  gone  thru 
the  mill  have  a  better  realization  of  the  job  at  hand, 
of  the  feelings  of  the  new  employe  and  of  the  neces- 
sity for  elementary  instruction.  An  old  master  me- 
chanic who  has  known  it  all  for  a  long  time  is  likely 
to  pass  over  many  points  which  the  beginner  needs 
to  know.  Furthermore,  women  teachers  will  inspire 
the  beginner  with  confidence.  "If  that  woman  is  do- 
ing it,  why  can't  I?"  they  will  say. 

After  women  have  been  accustomed  in  this  room 
to  the  use  of  their  machines,  they  will  tackle  them  in 
the  factory  with  confidence. 

UNDER-STUDIES 

Training  should  not  stop  when  the  school  door 
closes,  but  should  go  on  as  long  as  the  worker  stays  in 
the  factory.  If  she  becomes  capable  of  better  work, 
she  should  be  advanced.  In  order  to  do  this  with  a 
minimum  of  derangement,  it  is  well  to  develop  a  sys- 
tem of  under-studies  wherever  possible. 

SPECIALIZED  TRAINING 

A  beginner  should  be  trained  to  do  just  her  par- 
ticular job  and  no  other.  There  is  neither  time  nor 
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necessity  for  trying  to  turn  out  an  all-round  mechanic. 
That  will  come  later  if  the  woman  is  ambitious.  The 
immediate  thing  is  to  get  her  started  to  work.  If  a 
mistake  has  been  made  in  choosing  the  kind  of  work 
a  woman  is  to  do,  let  her  go  back  to  school  and  learn 
another.  Do  not  discharge  her  if  she  is  a  willing 
worker. 

REPLACEMENT  OF  MEN  BY  WOMEN 

In  Great  Britain,  the  number  of  women  directly 
replacing  men  was  estimated  in  April,  1917,  at 
1,256,000,  of  whom  over  three-fourths  were  found  in 
industrial  and  commercial  occupations  and  in  Gov- 
ernment employ.  In  January,  1918,  according  to 
the  British  Labour  Gazette,  the  number  had  grown 
to  1,442,000. 

The  degree  of  replacement  varies  widely  in  dif- 
ferent occupations.  In  Government  establishments, 
not  including  controlled  establishments  engaged  in 
munitions  work,  women  who  have  replaced  men  form 
36  per  cent  of  the  total  employes;  in  banking  and 
finance,  24.6  per  cent;  in  commercial  occupations, 
16.9  per  cent;  in  engineering  firms,  7.14  per  cent, 
and  in  all  metal  trades,  6  per  cent.  Many  women  are 
engaged  in  work  where  they  replace  only  partially, 
or  indirectly,  men  who  have  been  withdrawn,  but  such 
cases  are  not  included  in  the  figures  given. 

The  table  on  page  24  indicates  where  and  to  what 
extent  women  were  replacing  men  in  Great  Britain 
in  July,  1917. 
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Occupation 

Industries    464,000 

Government  establishments   191,000 

Gas,  water,  and  electricity   (under  local  au- 
thorities)      4,000 

Agriculture    in    Great     Britain     (permanent 

labor) 43,000 

Transport    (excluding  tramways   under  local 

authorities)    74,000 

Tramways   (under  local  authorities)    16,000 

Finance  and  Banking    53,000 

Commerce    328,000 

Professions    21,000 

Hotels,  public-houses,  cinemas,  theatres,  etc.  38,000 

Civil  Service,  Post-Office    51,000 

Civil  Service  (other  than  Post-Office)   48,000 

Services  under  local  authorities    (other  than 

tramways)    23,000 


TOTAL     1,354,000 

Agriculture  in  Great  Britain  (Casual  labor)  .  .  38,000 


GRAND  TOTAL 1,392,000 

WOMEN  IN  "'.NORMAL  FEMALE  OCCUPATIONS" 

In  England,  about  one  out  of  every  seven  women 
employed  now  is  replacing  a  man.  The  remaining  six 
are  still  doing  what  is  considered  normal  work  for 
women.  Of  course,  there  has  been  an  enormous 
amount  of  redistribution  of  women  within  their  own 
occupations,  and  of  this  there  is  some  evidence  in 
figures  previously  given  in  this  study. 

We  may  expect  in  the  United  States  to  experience 
both  replacement  and  redistribution  to  some  extent. 
The  shifting  of  women  from  one  occupation  to  an- 
other is  not  without  evil  consequences.  It  is  likely 
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to  cause  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  labor  avail- 
able for  many  lines  of  work.  For  example,  skilled 
women  in  the  laundry  business,  who  leave  it,  may 
have  to  be  replaced  by  charwomen  and  shop  assist- 
ants. Similar  difficulties  may  arise  in  other  indus- 
tries, particularly  textiles.  Such  transfers  are  not 
always  economical,  because  they  mean  bad  work  for 
a  while  in  the  industry  deserted  and  because  where 
a  woman's  skill  lies,  as  it  often  does,  in  her  deftness 
of  touch,  she  may  lose  it  altogether  in  the  heavier 
work  to  which  she  may  go. 

DIRECT  REPLACEMENT  OF  MEN 

Women  are  taking  the  place  of  men,  one  to  one, 
in  many  light  or  unskilled  jobs,  such  as  cleaning 
work,  inspection  and  operation  of  simple  machines. 
In  other  instances,  a  given  number  of  men  are  re- 
placed by  a  greater  number  of  women. 

Few  women  are  found  to  be  replacing  skilled  men 
— not  because  they  are  incapable  of  performing  the 
skilled  man's  work,  but  because  they  lack  the  neces- 
sary training.  Here  is  Great  Britain's  experience : 

"When  women  are  found  replacing  men,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  one,  the  work  done  is,  in  nearly 
every  case,  semi-skilled  or  unskilled,  and  more  fre- 
quently the  latter.  And  it  is  in  the  lighter  kinds  of 
what  is  commonly  called  unskilled  work  that  women 
are  usually  found  to  be  completely  replacing  men 
—as  sweepers,  car-cleaners,  postmen,  and  workers  in 
the  less  technical  kinds  of  clerical  work." 
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INDIRECT  REPLACEMENT 

In  certain  occupations,  such  as  "reader"  to  a  com- 
positor in  the  printing  trades,  the  woman  often  re- 
places, not  a  man,  but  a  boy  who  in  turn  moves  up 
into  a  man's  job.  This  method  of  indirect  replace- 
ment has  advantages.  In  some  trades,  it  meets  with 
less  opposition  from  the  labor  unions  and  sometimes 
it  helps  to  avoid  wage  difficulties. 

PARTIAL  REPLACEMENT 

Much  of  the  replacement  of  men  by  women  has 
been  made  possible  by  some  rearrangement  of 
methods  or  processes  which  brings  the  operation  in 
whole  or  in  part  within  the  capacity  of  the  female 
worker.  In  such  reorganization  the  woman  does  not 
completely  take  a  man's  place.  Some  men  may  be 
released,  but  usually  at  least  one  must  be  left  as 
supervisor.  This  extension  of  woman's  work  is  some- 
times called  "dilution  of  labor".  It  may  be  brought 
about  in  various  ways: 

(1)  A  man's  work  may  be  analyzed  into  its  sim- 
pler component  parts  and  a  woman  put  on  to  per- 
form each. 

(2)  The  work  of  a  highly  skilled  man  may  be  sub- 
divided, and  a  woman  set  to  do  the  simpler,  more 
routine  operations,  while  the  man  continues  with  all 
his  time  on  the  more  skilled  operations. 

(3)  More  and  more,  highly  automatic  machinery 
is  being  installed  which  makes  mistakes  impossible. 

These  new  methods  are  found  thruout  industry 
today.  They  will  spread  further,  and  manufacturers 
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everywhere  will  be  forced  by  competition  to  take  them 
into  account. 

WAGES 

Women  should  receive  the  same  pay  as  men  when 
they  do  the  same  work,  some  allowance  being  made, 
possibly,  for  the  greater  expense  involved  in  equip- 
ping factories  for  female  labor.  This  principle  is 
generally  conceded.  But  employers  can  well  afford 
to  overlook  the  allowance  for  equipment. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  women  do  not 
everywhere  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  On 
unskilled  jobs  their  pay  probably  averages  about  two- 
thirds  that  of  men,  this  even  when  they  replace  men 
one  for  one,  especially  where  the  pay  is  on  time  rate 
rather  than  piece  rate.  It  is  not  so  easy  for  an  em- 
ployer to  salve  either  his  own  conscience  or  the  ire  of 
his  women  laborers  when  the  wage  is  based  on  the 
actual  amount  of  work  turned  out. 

On  skilled  jobs,  women  generally  get  the  same 
piece  rate  as  men.  They  exact  it,  and  it  is  demanded 
for  them  by  the  men's  labor  unions,  which  do  not 
look  with  complacency  upon  the  substitution  of  lower 
priced  labor.  Women  working  on  ostensibly  skilled 
jobs  often  do  really  simpler  work  than  men  on  the 
same  process,  because  of  the  dilution  system.  Here, 
they  manifestly  are  not  entitled  to  equal  pay. 

Usually,  new  workers  are  paid  on  the  time  basis 
during  the  learning  period.  Women  almost  always 
get  less  than  men  for  this  time,  even  tho  they  may 
later  receive  the  same  pay  when  put  on  the  piece  rate 
basis. 
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COMPARATIVE  WAGES  OF  MEN  AND   WOMEN 

A  survey  of  wage  conditions  in  the  engineering 
trades  of  England  indicates  clearly  that  women  re- 
ceive lower  rates  of  pay  than  men.  The  following 
table  summarizes  the  situation: 


Kind  of  work 


Men's  rates      Women's  rates 


Remarks 


Shipyards: 

Joiners  laborers  

$0.127  per  hour 

$0.127  per  hour 

Saw  mill  laborers  

0.122    " 

0.122    " 

Yard  laborers  

0.117  and 

0.117  and 

0.122  per  hour 

0.122  per  hour 

Drilling  

0.162    " 

0.122    " 

Hammermen's  helpers.. 

0.132    " 

0.117    ' 

Brass  finishing  

0.208    " 

0.122    "                 Women  on  simpler  opera- 

General labor  

0.127  to 

tions. 

0.183  per  hour 

0.122    "                Women  on  lighter  work. 

General  engineering  shops: 

Inspecting  

10.83    per  week 

10.83    per  week  -,  Both  rates  subject,  where 

Grinding  

9.85 

8.88                     1     under  premium  bonus, 

Milling  

9.85 

8.88                     f     to  20  per  cent  increase; 

Drilling  

9.37      "     " 

8.88                     '     all  on  ^4-hour  week. 

4< 

0.132  to 

0.162  per  hour 

0.091  per  hour 

Stoking  furnaces  

6.59   per  week 

4.87      "    week  )  Same  length  of  week;  men 

Wheeling  castings  

6.69 

4.87                     /     doing  heavier  work. 

Laborers  (machine  shop) 

6.67 

6.33                     )  54-hour  week;  men  doing 

"              "           " 

6.08  to 

)     rather  heavier  work. 

7.06   per  week 

6.33 

On  piece  work  average  weekly  earnings  of  women 
are  likely  to  be  lower  than  those  of  men,  even  when 
they  receive  the  same  rate.  There  are  no  statistics 
by  which  to  prove  this  conclusively,  but  such  scattered 
evidence  as  can  be  pieced  together  all  points  in  this 
direction.  As  an  example,  one  isolated  case  may  be 
taken — the  comparative  earnings  of  men  and  women 
in  three  British  shell  factories  during  one  week  in 
June,  1916: 


Factory 
No. 


Average  Average 

Class  of  Work                           earnings  earnings 

of  men  of  women 

4.5-inch  shell  machinists   $9.85  to 

13.52  $5.58 

6-inch  shell  machinists 16.44  8.64 

6-inch  shell  laborers  8.88  6.04 

8-inch  shell  laborers  9.57  7.5? 
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WAGES  INCREASED 

There  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  wages  of 
women  in  industrial  employment  thruout  the  world. 
The  same  is  true  of  men,  for  that  matter. 

Some  special  factors  are  responsible.  Some  of  the 
governments  have  fixed  minimum  wages  in  certain 
establishments  operated  or  controlled  by  them. 
These  minima,  higher  than  the  customary  minima 
before  the  war,  have  been  imposed  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent upon  shops  outside  of  the  government  sphere  of 
direct  influence  thru  sheer  force  of  competition  for 
laborers.  Xot  altogether,  however,  for  notably  in 
the  engineering  and  metal  trades  it  has  been  found 
that  where  two  sets  of  women,  one  subject  to  mini- 
mum wages  conditions  and  the  other  not,  were  work- 
ing within  the  same  shop,  two  sets  of  wages  were  in 
operation  even  tho  a  similar  amount  of  skill  was  in- 
volved. 

A  double  standard  of  wages  as  between  men  and 
women  has  long  been  a  well-recognized  fact  in  indus- 
try; but  a  double  standard  between  two  sets  of  wo- 
men in  contact  with  each  other  and  exercising  similar 
skill  is  something  new.  It  indicates  that  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  legal  minima  a  general  lowering  of 
wages  all  along  the  line  may  be  expected. 

In  some  cases  trade  unions,  in  their  agreements 
with  employers,  have  succeeded  in  fixing  the  wages 
of  women  replacing  men,  their  object  being  to  keep 
women's  wages  at  a  reasonable  level  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  men. 
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EXPLOITATION  OF  WOMAN  LABOR 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  here  and  there  em- 
ployers have  sought  to  exploit  woman  labor,  have 
acted  with  one  eye  upon  the  emergency  of  war  and 
the  other  fixed  intently  upon  the  savings  possible  thru 
employment  of  cheaper  female  labor.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  attitude  of  employers  in  general.  Most 
of  them  seem  to  be  taking  the  broad,  far-sighted  and 
humane  view  of  the  situation.  The  public,  and  more 
particularly  men's  labor  unions,  will  not  tolerate  com- 
placently any  general  attempt  to  exploit  women  at 
this  time. 

ATTITUDE  OF  TRADE  UNIONS 

The  attitude  of  trade  unions  toward  the  extended 
employment  of  women  in  industry  is  extremely  in- 
teresting and  significant. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  labor  is  much  more  thoroly 
organized  than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  the  Govern- 
ment effected  an  agreement  with  the  unions,  early  in 
the  war,  whereby  all  union  rules  and  customs  were  to 
be  suspended  for  the  period  of  the  war  whenever  they 
tended  in  any  way  to  limit  production.  Under  this 
agreement  the  engagement  of  female  labor  has  been 
made  possible  in  some  cases  where  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  out  of  the  question. 

The  replacement  of  men  by  women  has  been  op- 
posed by  many  trade  unions.  "The  immediate  causes 
for  such  opposition  in  England  were  that  the  en- 
trance of  women  constituted  a  menace  to  existing 
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rates,  lessened  the  demand  for  men,  and  in  many  occu- 
pations was  open  to  physical  and  moral  objections." 

WOMEN'S  UNIONS 

As  a  remedy  it  is  suggested  that  women  organize 
into  unions  of  their  own.  But  this  is  not  easily 
brought  about,  since  wages  are  now  high  and  many 
of  the  women  are  in  industry  only  temporarily  and 
more  or  less  indifferent  to  future  conditions.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  in  England,  but  there  is 
only  one  separate  union  of  women  there  which  has 
any  considerable  membership  or  power. 

Some  of  the  men's  unions  have  long  stood  out 
against  the  admission  of  women.  There  is  a  growing 
impression,  however,  that  the  danger  of  competition 
is  greater  with  women  unorganized  than  with  them 
organized,  and  since  the  war  began  many  of  the 
unions  have  thrown  their  doors  open  to  women. 

Union  men  realize  that  they  are  beginning  to  labor 
under  certain  disadvantages  so  far  as  bargaining 
power  is  concerned,  because  of  the  rapid  installation 
of  automatic  machinery  and  the  widely  spreading 
practice  of  dilution,  both  of  which  for  the  time  being 
at  least  reduce  the  premium  on  skill. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR 

Women  are  being  worked  too  many  hours  a  day  in 
some  of  the  factories  of  the  United  States,  This  was 
equally  true  of  England  and  France  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  but  in  both  countries  the  condition  has 
been  remedied  to  some  extent  at  least.  In  this  one 
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respect,  certainly,  the  interests  of  the  employe  and 
the  employer  are  in  the  long  run  identical. 

Mental  fatigue  is  borne  as  well  by  women  as  by 
men,  perhaps;  but  physical  strain,  thrown  off  easily 
by  the  man  or  boy,  may  be  highly  injurious  to  a 
woman  of  equally  strong  vigor  and  physique.  Wo- 
men's hours  must  be  limited  wisely  if  health  and 
industrial  efficiency  are  to  be  maintained.  The 
testimony  of  science  and  the  long  history  of  factory 
legislation,  with  its  record  of  the  progressive  limita- 
tion of  the  working  hours  of  women  and  girls,  speak 
eloquently  of  what  has  been  the  growing  conviction 
of  all  the  people. 

HOUR  SYSTEMS 

In  England,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  United 
States,  the  employment  of  women  in  war  industries 
has  given  rise  to  three  systems  of  hours  of  labor.  In 
the  order  of  their  prevalence  they  are  as  follows :  One 
shift  of  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours  (the  overtime  sys- 
tem), two  shifts  of  twelve  hours  and  three  shifts  of 
eight  hours. 

Sir  George  Newman,  M.D.,  Chairman  of  the 
British  Health  of  Munition  Workers  Committee,  in 
speaking  of  the  relative  value  of  these  three  shifts, 
says: 

Of  these  the  system  of  eight  hour  shifts  appears  to  yield  the 
best  results  in  the  long  run.  The  strain  of  night  work,  indeed 
strain  generally,  is  sensibly  diminished,  greater  vigor  of  work 
is  maintained.  Thruout  the  shift,  less  time  is  lost  by  unpunctu- 
ality  or  illness,  and  there  is  less  liability  to  accident  (because 
concentration  weakens  rapidly  as  fatigue  increases).  More  hours 
of  actual  work  are  available  out  of  twenty-four,  and  in  the 
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eight-hour  shift  each  hour  has  a  sustained  value  in  contrast  to 
the  diminishing  value  of  the  later  hours  in  a  twelve-hour  shift. 

It  may  be  well  for  American  employers  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  establishing  an  eight-hour  shift 
schedule  wherever  workers  are  available  in  sufficient 
number. 

THE  OVERTIME  SYSTEM 

The  overtime  system  is  characterized  by  flagging 
output  during  the  later  hours  of  the  day.  In  the 
course  of  time,  say  a  few  months,  accumulated  fatigue 
inevitably  results  in  the  breakdown  of  many  of  the 
workers.  Women,  at  first  eager,  perhaps,  for  over- 
time with  its  time  and  a  half  pay,  ultimately  lose 
enthusiasm  and  have  to  be  driven  to  it.  Some  fac- 
tories have  found  the  straight  twelve-hour  day  better, 
with  overtime,  possibly  on  certain  days  of  the  week. 

TWELVE-HOUR  SHIFTS 

The  two-shift  system  has  the  disadvantage,  par- 
ticularly strong  in  the  case  of  women,  of  the  long 
night  vigil.  Conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  comparative 
output  during  the  night  and  day  shift  is  not  available. 
Anyhow,  slowing  up  during  the  night  would  prob- 
ably be  reflected  in  the  next  shift  and  thus  reduce 
both. 

Married  women  find  long  hours  of  night  work 
especially  hard.  Their  daytime  sleep  is  likely  to  be 
broken  up  by  family  cares.  The  mid-day  meal  must 
be  attended  to,  and  the  children  demand  some  con- 
sideration. 
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Wherever  women  work  in  long  shifts,  there  should 
be  adequate  provision  for  rest  periods.  Permitting 
them  to  leave  fifteen  minutes  before  the  men  and 
come  in  fifteen  minutes  after  them  helps  where  the 
transportation  problem  is  serious. 

SIX-HOUR  UNIT  SHIFTS 

One  American  shop  has  made  a  successful  experi- 
ment that  is  somewhat  unique,  and  may  be  styled  the 
six-hour  unit  shift.  There  are  four  workers  for  each 
job,  and  these  have  their  own  time  schedule  which 
does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  schedule  of 
other  groups  of  four.  The  incoming  worker  is  at 
hand,  ready  to  begin  work,  just  before  the  outgoing 
worker  is  to  leave.  Thus  there  is  absolutely  no  break 
in  the  continuity  of  operation.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
general  idleness,  or  slowing  up,  of  the  whole  factory 
between  shifts,  for  workers  are  comin, ;  and  going  all 
the  time.  The  shop  actually  runs  twenty-four  hours 
every  day.  This  plan  would  be  particularly  attract- 
ive to  married  women.  It  can  not  be  applied  every- 
where, but  it  is  worth  considering  where  there  is  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  workers  available  and 
other  conditions  permit. 

SUNDAY  LABOR 

One  day  of  rest  in  seven  is  essential  to  sustained 
efficiency.  Saturday  afternoon  off  will  pay  in  the 
long  run.  The  British,  feeling  the  necessity  for  keep- 
ing certain  factories  going  seven  days  in  the  week, 
have  organized  week-end  squads  who  go  in  and  relieve 
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regular  workers  in  some  of  the  shops.     The  scheme 
has  achieved  considerable  success. 

A  sixty -hour  week  should  be  considered  as  the  max- 
imum even  for  light  work;  a  forty-eight-hour  week 
has  been  found  the  best  in  the  long  run. 

FACTOKY  LAWS 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  systems  of  factory  legis- 
lation will  not  be  utterly  rent  asunder  in  the  excite- 
ment of  war.  Admittedly,  much  of  this  law  was  put 
in  the  statute  books  by  demagogues  who  have  sought 
thus  to  curry  favor  of  the  labor  vote,  and  some  of  the 
laws  could  be  spared.  Total  ignoring  of  long  proved 
measures,  however,  will  inevitably  result  in  weaken- 
ing the  morale  and  physical  stamina  of  the  workers, 
and  thus  hinder  rather  than  help  in  winning  the  war. 

HEALTH 

We  should  be  especially  solicitous  about  the  health 
and  welfare  of  these  women  who  with  such  fine  spirit 
have  answered  the  call  of  their  country  in  its  hour  of 
need. 

Many  women  now  entering  our  factories  are  unac- 
customed to  industrial  conditions.  Some  of  them 
come  direct  from  homes  where  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  no  such  strain  and  stress  as  that  of  shop  life. 
The  average  woman  lives  a  comparatively  sedentary 
life;  her  muscular  system  is  not  developed  as  is  that 
of  a  man;  she  is  less  strongly  built  and  her  body  is 
physiologically  different  from  his.  Her  health  must 
be  safeguarded. 
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Certain  ailments  and  forms  of  physical  disability,  to 
which  women  are  liable,  are  readily  caused  or  aggra- 
vated by  disregard  of  these  differences.  Among  such 
conditions  are  disturbances  of  digestion  due  to  un- 
suitable food,  irregular  or  hurried  meals  or  nervous 
exhaustion;  muscular  pain  and  weakness,  flat-foot, 
etc.,  and  derangement  of  special  physiological  func- 
tions. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Health  and  efficiency  depend  largely  upon  the  con- 
ditions under  which  work  is  done. 

The  factory  should  be  cheerful,  light,  airy  and  of 
even  temperature.  One  employer  has  had  all  his 
machines  covered  with  white  enamel  since  he  began 
to  engage  women.  Good  light  makes  for  speed  and 
accuracy ;  good  air  will  help  to  prevent  headaches  and 
sleepiness. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  lifting  and  carrying  of  heavy 
weights  and  all  sudden,  violent  or  physically  unsuit- 
able movements  in  the  operating  of  machines  should 
be  avoided  as  far  as  practicable. 

Wherever  possible,  work  should  be  arranged  so  that 
workers  may  be  seated,  and  the  chairs  or  stools  so 
made  that  they  will  sit  in  an  upright  position.  When 
the  work  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  only  be  done 
standing,  stools  should  be  placed  near  by  so  that  the 
women  can  rest  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity, 
as  when  their  machines  are  being  set  up,  or  are  not  in 
motion. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  women  have  a  shorter 
reach  than  men  and  are  less  strong.  Placing  longer 
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levers  on  certain  machines  may  help.  Left-handed 
girls  should  not  work  on  right-handed  machines. 

Clean,  attractive  wash-rooms  and  rest-rooms, 
equipped  with  lockers,  should  be  provided.  A  suit- 
able matron  should  be  always  at  hand.  If  the  number 
of  employes  is  sufficiently  large,  the  company  will 
do  well  to  employ  a  nurse  or  even  a  doctor. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  all 
machinery  is  properly  guarded. 

UNIFORMS 

Women  with  straying  hair  and  swishing  skirts  are 
much  more  liable  than  men  to  be  caught  in  machinery 
and  injured.  Partly  to  help  prevent  accidents,  partly 
to  protect  against  grime  and  grease,  and  partly  to 
obviate  invidious  comparisons  in  dress,  some  sort  of 
uniform  is  desirable.  The  nature  of  it  will  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  work  done. 

At  the  Frankford  Arsenal  women  workers  have 
been  put  in  uniform.  The  cloth  is  khaki;  the  style, 
designed  by  Mrs.  Clara  Tead,  of  the  Women's 
Division  of  the  Ordnance  Office  and  a  committee 
of  workers,  is  described  in  the  Official  Bulletin  as 
follows: 

It  consists  of  a  blouse  and  specially  designed  overalls  which 
are  made  full  and  button  around  the  ankles.  In  order  that  there 
may  be  no  place  in  the  uniform  for  powder  or  flying  dust  to 
lodge,  the  blouse  buttons  over  the  overalls  instead  of  under;  the 
overalls  button  forward  instead  of  backward;  the  collar  of  the 
blouse  buttons  tightly  as  does  the  flap  of  the  overall  pocket. 
Puttees  may  be  worn  with  the  overalls.  The  cap  which  completes 
the  costume  is  of  lighter  fabric  than  the  khaki  and  resembles 
an  aviator's  cap  in  shape. 
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This  uniform  will  probably  be  adopted  in  all  our 
Government  shops. 

The  British  Home  Office  has  issued  a  fifteen- 
page  illustrated  pamphlet  describing  an  elaborately 
planned,  standardized,  and  classified  list  of  types  of 
protective  clothing  and  prescribing  for  a  great 
number  of  industrial  processes  the  right  type  with 
any  necessary  modifications  noted.  For  example,  a 
worker  in  the  textile  processes  and  engaged  in  chrome 
dyeing  is  told  to  wear  "type  D,  with  rubber  gloves 
where  hands  are  immersed  in  chrome  solution."  This 
job  subjects  the  worker  to  wet  and  danger  of  chrome 
ulceration. 

Type  D  consists  of  an  "overall  dress  or  trouser 
suit;  cap;  apron  (with  bib)  of  waterproof  material 
such  as  rubber,  oilskin,  mackintosh,  pegamoid,  or 
leather;  and  high  topped  waterproof  boots,  or  leg- 
gings or  puttees  covering  the  open  tops  and  lace  holes 
of  boots,  or  clogs." 

MEALS 

At  least  forty-five  minutes  should  be  allowed  for 
the  noonday  meals.  Light  refreshments  at  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  rest  periods,  especially  the  latter, 
will  do  no  harm. 

A  restaurant  should  be  provided  if  possible,  and 
food  sold  at  cost.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  provide  a  lunch-room  equipped  with 
hot  and  cold  water  and  a  warming  closet  or  gas  hot- 
plates. 

Nearby  restaurants  should  be  inspected  carefully, 


and  steps  taken  to  get  them  improved  if  they  are  not 
satisfactory.  The  employes  must  have  some  place 
where  they  can  get  good,  substantial  food  at  a  rea- 
sonable price. 

HOUSING  AND  CHAPERONAGE 

Considerable  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the 
question  of  good  housing  and  proper  chaperonage 
(especially  in  case  of  younger  women  and  girls  who 
have  left  their  homes  in  another  part  of  the  country 
and  come  in  as  strangers  to  everyone).  The  New 
York  Telephone  Company  has  done  fine  things  along 
these  lines. 

SEGREGATION  OF  SEXES 

Women  workers  may  well  be  segregated  in  sepa- 
rate groups  and  in  a  separate  wing  of  the  building. 
At  least  they  should  come  and  go  by  a  door  separate 
from  that  used  by  the  men.  Adequate  police  force 
should  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  making  sure 
that  women  going  thru  streets  near  the  factory  shall 
not  be  annoyed  by  loafers  and  rowdies  so  often  seen 
about  street  corners  in  our  industrial  sections. 

SELECTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

A  little  care  taken  at  the  time  women  are  being 
selected  and  assigned  to  work  may  save  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  later  on,  in  the  form  of  illness,  dissatisfac- 
tion, failure  and  labor  turn-over.  Certain  women  are 
evidently  fitted  best  to  do  coarse  work  and  handle 
heavy  machines,  while  others  can  do  only  the  lighter 
tasks. 
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There  should  be  an  employment  department,  and 
women  should  be  neither  hired  nor  fired  by  foremen. 
In  order  to  avoid  changes  of  favoritism,  especially 
frequent  where  women  are  employed,  relatives  and 
friends  of  a  man  in  charge  of  a  department  should 
not  be  sent  to  that  department. 

Where  a  vestibule  school  is  maintained  some  idea 
of  the  tasks  women  are  best  fitted  to  perform  can  be 
obtained  by  testing  them  out  on  different  operations. 
A  good  plan  is  to  post  a  descriptive  list  of  the  various 
sorts  of  work  to  be  done  so  that  women  may  them- 
selves exercise  some  judgment  in  the  matter. 

It  goes  with  passing  notice  that  each  woman  should 
be  given  a  thoro  physical  examination,  if  not  mental, 
and  that  a  complete  record  should  be  taken  of  her 
history. 

The  employment  of  women  with  shady  reputations 
is  a  dangerous  experiment.  Men  will  work  side  by 
side  without  inquiring  much  into  one  another's  mo- 
rality, and  if  anything  wrong  does  come  to  light  it  is 
likely  to  be  passed  over  unless  it  is  so  bad  that  the 
offender  is  kicked  out.  Not  so  with  women.  They 
shy  at  the  slightest  indication  of  immorality.  The 
baffling  thing  about  it  is  that,  instead  of  ejecting  the 
offender,  they  are  more  likely  to  quit  work  them- 
selves— often  without  stating  a  reason. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  SUPERVISION 

Employers  are  not  in  absolute  accord  with  regard 
to  the  best  way  of  managing  and  supervising  women 
workers.  It  is  generally  necessary,  and  usually  con- 
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sidered  best,  to  have  men  for  superintendents.  On 
skilled  work,  men  foremen  have  usually  been  found 
most  satisfactory.  Of  course,  women  will  not  be 
available  in  many  lines,  at  least  not  at  the  beginning. 
Women  are  often  organized  into  small  squads  with 
one  man  to  supervise  them,  set  up  machines  and  do  the 
more  skilled  work,  the  size  of  the  group  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  supervision  necessary.  Mani- 
festly, the  men  in  these  positions  must  be  gentlemen. 
Women  of  the  right  type  can  do  the  work  of  immedi- 
ate group  superintendent  and  instruction  just  as  well 
as  men  in  most  cases  and  probably  better,  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  find  the  woman  of  the  right  type. 

A  thoroly  competent  woman  should  be  in  general 
charge  of  woman  labor  problems  in  the  plant.  She 
needs  to  be  strong  in  character,  sympathetic,  and  able 
to  win  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  workers.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the 
need  for  the  right  kind  of  woman  here.  Get  some- 
one with  experience,  if  possible,  and  do  not  be  afraid 
of  paying  a  salary  high  enough  to  secure  the  type 
required. 

MOBILITY  OF  WOMAN  LABOR 

Women  will  not  move  quickly  from  one  town  to 
another,  or  even  from  one  plant  to  another,  as  men 
in  certain  industries  do.  The  reason  is  evident. 
Women  depend  more  than  men  upon  the  sheltering 
influences  of  their  homes.  This  works  to  the  advan- 
tage of  an  employer  who  has  his  labor  force  engaged 
and,  conversely,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  one  who 
is  seeking  new  workers.  In  most  places  a  plentiful 
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supply  of  unskilled  women  workers,  at  least,  is  avail- 
able, and  they  will  go  into  the  factories  if  remunera- 
tion and  working  conditions  are  reasonably  attractive. 

England  has  had  considerable  success  in  getting 
women  to  migrate  to  centers  where  they  are  needed, 
thru  its  extensive  system  of  National  Employment 
Exchanges.  The  United  States  is  now  establishing 
exchanges.  ^ 

This  immobility  of  woman  labor  will  present  to  the 
employer,  in  some  cases,  a  temptation  to  exploit  the 
workers.  It  can  not  be  said  too  often  or  too  emphati- 
cally that  employers  must  not  attempt  to  sacrifice  the 
women  of  the  country  upon  an  altar  of  greed  if  they 
hope  to  succeed  permanently  with  female  labor  or 
escape  the  maledictions  of  all  their  fellow-men. 

AFTER  THE  WAR 

As  soon  as  the  war  is  over,  many  women  workers 
will  doubtless  go  back  to  their  homes.  With  men 
returning  to  work,  the  pressure  of  economic  necessity 
will  lighten,  marriages  will  increase  in  number,  and 
the  urge  of  patriotic  duty  will  weaken. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  will  be  found  who.  will 
have  come  to  enjoy  financial  independence  and  have 
learned  that  labor  is  not  so  onerous  after  all.  What- 
ever social  stigma  may  have  attached  to  work  on  the 
part  of  women  is  being  rapidly  swept  away  by  the 
tide  of  war  emergency.  Labor,  of  all  kinds  and  for 
everyone,  has  been  dignified  by  the  call  of  national 
necessity.  Moreover,  employers  will  learn  the  value 
of  women  workers  and  strive  to  hold  them. 


The  increased  use  of  automatic  machinery,  the 
dilution  of  processes  of  manufacture  thruout  indus- 
try, and  the  force  of  trained  women  workers  will  place 
in  the  hands  of  employers  weapons  which  will 
strengthen  their  bargaining  power  with  labor  in  the 
troublous  times  that  are  sure  to  come  during  the  re- 
adjustment period. 

Labor  unions  have  proved  most  successful  when 
made  up  of  skilled  workers.  Remove  the  necessity 
for  high  skill  thru  the  introduction  of  automatic  ma- 
chinery and  the  practice  of  dilution  and  you  put  labor 
at  a  disadvantage  in  bargaining,  for  the  time  being, 
at  any  rate. 

Labor  leaders  saw  this  long  ago.  When  the 
British  Government  negotiated  with  the- unions  for  a 
suspension  of  their  rules  and  customs  which  would 
tend  to  limit  production,  it  was  definitely  understood 
that  the  suspension  was  for  only  the  period  of  the  war. 
But  how  will  the  Government  fulfil  its  part  of  the 
bargain?  How  will  it  force  employers  to  go  back  to 
the  old  methods  after  they  have  perfected  new  and 
better  ones?  Granted  they  dismiss  women  workers 
wholesale  as  soon  as  peace  is  concluded,  what  is  to 
hinder  them  from  hiring  them  or  others  all  over  again? 

OBLIGATION  TO  WOMEN 

It  will  be  heartily  granted  by  everyone  that  em- 
ployers, and  the  whole  nation,  are  immeasurably  in- 
debted to  the  men  who  have  borne  the  arms  of  justice 
and  civilization  upon  the  battle-fields.  We  must  see 
to  it  that  they  find  employment  when  they  return. 
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It  will  not  do  for  us  to  merely  carry  them  around  on 
our  shoulders  and  throw  our  hats  into  the  air.  They 
must  be  provided  with  the  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood and  living  a  decent,  respectable  life. 
>  On  the  other  hand,  do  we  owe  nothing  to  the  women 
who  have  so  nobly  done  their  work  at  home?  Shall 
they  be  thrown  bodily  out  of  the  places  they  have 
learned  to  fill? 

It  is  high  time  this  country  was  laying  plans  for 
the  demobilization  of  our  military  forces  and  for  the 
reorganization  of  our  industrial  army  upon  a  sane 
and  equitable  basis. 

SET  YOUR  HOUSE  IN  ORDER 

The  immediate  problem  is  to  win  the  war.  An 
important  part  of  it  is  to  keep  the  men  at  the  front 
supplied  with  all  they  can  use  and  to  provide  main- 
tenance for  the  rest  of  the  nation  at  home.  Much  of 
the  work  must  be  done  by  women,  for  there  are  not 
enough  men  for  the  job. 

It  is  the  plain  duty  of  every  business  man  to  survey 
his  plant  from  cellar  to  roof  in  the  endeavor  to  find 
wherever  possible  how  a  woman  can  be  brought  in  to 
take  the  place  of  a  man  and  relieve  him  for  active 
duty  at  the  front. 

Ordinary  common  sense,  as  well  as  patriotism,  dic- 
tates this  policy.  If  you  fail  to  substitute  women  and 
release  your  men,  the  Government  will  take  them 
anyhow  under  the  selective  service  law.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  be  caught  napping,  now  is  the  time  to 
set  your  house  in  order. 
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